269. INDIAN LABOUR FOR THE TRANSVAAL MINES
The Transvaal papers are full of cablegrams regarding the proposed
negotiations with the Government of India for the supply of Indian labour.
We are glad that the Anglo-Indians in England are hostile to the move-
ment for two reasons; first, that there will be very great mortality amongst
the Indian minerss and secondly, because Indian mine-labourers are all
required for mining enterprise in India itself. It will be remembered
that, when Lord Milner asked Lord Curzon to let him have ten thousand
Indians for the railway works, Lord Curzon declined to give the assistance
unless the grievances of British Indians resident in the Transvaal were
redressed.1 This was two years ago. The position of British Indians in
the Transvaal is no better today than it was at the time Lord Gurzon
declined to come to the rescue. There are, therefore, three good reasons
why Indian labour should not be made available for the mines in the
Transvaal. We think that, in any case, the bartering of the liberty of
Indian labourers for the removal of the disabilities of British Indian set-
tlers in the Transvaal would not be a creditable act and would create
a very bad precedent. Each question, in our opinion, ought to be treated
on its own merits. We have no doubt that British Indians in the Trans-
vaal would decline to receive greater freedom if it involved unjust and
unnatural restrictions on the liberty of their poorer countrymen. We
also feel that an introduction of thousands of Indian mine-labourers into
the Transvaal would render more complicated a situation which is al-
ready fraught with many difficulties. We, therefore, trust that both Mr.
Morley and Lord Minto will firmly oppose any proposal to assist the
Transvaal at the expense of the interests of their wards.
Indian Opinion, 31-3-1906
270. INDIANS AT THE CAPE
The Cape Government Gazette of the 16th March contains a Bill to amend
the Cape Immigration Restriction Act of 1902. The Bill is decidedly a
retrograde step, so far as British Indians are concerned.
The Act of 1902 was conceived in secrecy and sprung upon the public
in indecent haste, so much so that many members of the Cape Assembly
protested against its being rushed through the House. However, the Act
was passed. Now, by the Bill in question, it is proposed to amend it.
British Indians who approached the Government were almost assured
that the latter would take an early opportunity of altering the Act in
the direction suggested by them, and that they would probably ask the
House to recognise the great Indian languages for the educational test,
l Vide Vol. IV, pp. 102-1